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Dedication: to a child on Shimonsen Street 
and all those that she and I 
may touch in our lives 




on 5ktMWn%red 



When I was 

halfWay around the world 
last week 

I spoke with a child 

Her eyes were 

bright and compelling, 

some say 

almond-shaped don't they, 
as they flitted 
from me 

to the bubbles bulging 
from her pipe 

She told me 

she loved to blow bubbles 
and her sister did too — 

yes, that was 

her sister 

by her side 

and at school 

she had learned 

American "0,K # " and "bye-bye" 

The encounter lasted 

perhaps tv;j minutes 

at the outside 

and only later did I wonder 

how we had understood one another, 

the child and ne 

That was on Shimonsen Street 

halfway around the world 

last week. 



Jm Wooster 
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We can't all go halfway around the world each week. And yet we need 
to know one another and walk together and share the joys of smiles reflected 
off bubbles from a child's pipe. The teacher who accepts the responsibility 
of educating children for a future in an increasingly interdependent world 
must continually search for ways to take children halfway around the world 
daily. The task is one of enormous magnitude. 

Educating children for adulthood in a global world requires attention 
to our goals. Harlan Cleveland asserts that "in a polycutural world it is 
not treating all peoples as sisters under the skin, but learning to value 
differences among peoples that is the beginning of tolerance; not all men 
are brothers, but all brothers are different !" Critics of global education 
frequently argue that goals such as these are too nebulous to give direction 
to educational experiences for studnnts. Others argue we can't afford to 
wait. Having gone halfway around the world this summer as a JISEA fellow, I 
must agree. We must act; we must try. 

This collection of activities and approaches represents an attempt to 
help children think about and feel another culture. The content focus is 
Japan, however the goals, strategies and activities can be translated into 
any cross-cultural study. 

I wish to give very special thanks to the Kezai Koho Center of the Japan 
Council for Social and Economic Affairs and the National Council for Social 
Studies making possible my 1980 trip to Japan. That trip has acted as a 
powerful and compelling force in my work with teachers and curriculum development. 



1. Harlan Cleveland. "A Passion for Paradox" Global Perspective 
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Goals of Global Learning: Experiences 



Social studies experiences for young students contribute 
significantly to the overall goals of the elementary school. These 
experiences can teach and reinforce basic skills, increase knowledge, 
develop concepts, and impact on attitudes. The purposefully planned 
learning activity should stress the interaction of content, skills, 

and attitudes. Each of the activities in this collection attempts to 

p 

do that, drawing skill goals from <ue following skills list. 



I. Getting Information 

Identify a variety of sources of information 

. multiple sources of the same types of information 

• varying approaches, viewpoints, interpretations 

• reference works, newspapers, magazines, primary and secondary 
sources 

• tables, graphs, charts, diagrams 

• maps, globes, atlases 

• visuals, field trips, artifacts 

• listenin^observing 



recognize advantages and limitations of various sources 

locate sources of print and nonprint information 

• libraries (card catalogs, indices, library guides such as 
Readers* -Guide to Periodical Literature) 

• use of tables of contents, appendices, glossaries, 
bibliographies, and indices 

• museum, galleries, public and private collections, motion 
pictures, television, radio, recordings, conversations, 
interviews 



2. New York State Education Department, "Teaching Skills Through Social 
Studies," K-j Social Studies Program, 19&L. 



INTERDI SCIPLINARY SKILL GOALS 



other: 





identify the types and kinds of information needed 

• recognition of information to be relevant as 
differentiated from information to be irrelevant 

• use of sub-questions and/or predicted consequences 

• understanding of purposes for which information is to 
be used 

locate information in print and non-print sources 

• main elements 

• main ideas 

• supportive elements 

organize collected information 

• orderly, precise summarized notes 

• cited sources 

II* Using Information 

classify and/or categorize data by 

• selecting appropriate headings for data 

• distinguish between relevant and irrelevant information 
and events 

• placing ideas in order, chronological and other 

• developing tables, charts, maps, and graphs to clarify data 
and ideas 

• identifying differences and similarities in data 
evaluate data by 

• differentiating fact from opinion 

• identifying frames of reference 

• identifying value laden words 

• detecting evidence of propaganda 

• evaluating author's or person's qualifications 

draw inferences from data- by 

• identifying relationships among the parts 

• detecting inconsistencies 

• weighing conflicting facts and statements 

check on completeness of data and question hypotheses based on 
sufficiency of evidence by 

• using simple mathematical and statistical devices to 
analyze data 

• testing, refining, and eliminating hypotheses and 
working out new ones when necessary 

• drawing conclusions 

generalize from data by 

• applying previously learned concepts 

and. generalizations to the data or situation . 

• checking reasonings against basic principles 

of logic and looks for inconsistencies, limitations, of 
data, and irrelevancies 

• creating a broad statement which encompasses findings 
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scrutinize possible consequences of alternative courses 
of action, by evaluating them in light of basic values, 
listing arguments far and against such proposals, and 
selecting courses of action most likely to achieve goals 

revise generalizations in the light of new data 

III* Presenting Information 

write in an expository way by 

• thinking logically 

• communicating ideas coherently 

• forming generalizations based on appropriate data 

• supporting such generalizations through the use of 
relevant factual information 

• using different forms of written exposition: 
investigative/informative, interpretive, argumentative 

• following an acceptable format that includes an 
introductory element, a body containing the basis of 
the exposition, a conclusion 

speak in an effective way by 

o spending sufficient time in planning and preparing 
whether it be for an individual oral report or as a 
member of a panel, debate, forum, etc. 

• tal k ing in sentences 

• keeping to the topic 

o using appropriate visuals 

• learning and developing the skills of being a 
discussion leader or participant 

use media and various visuals for communicating ideas by 

• previewing such media and visuals 

• preparing appropriate commentary 

• using a variety of media forms: films, filmstrips, 
photographic essays, etc. 

o constructing and using appropriate tables, charts, 
graphs, cartoons, etc. 

recognize and use non-verbal means of communi eating bv 

• understanding the variety of kinds of non-verbal communication 
gestures, touching, eye language, handling of body trunk, etc. 

• appreciating that the amount and kind of non-verbal 
communications varies from culture to culture 
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IV. Participating in Interpersonal and Group Relations 



incorporate a set of positive learning attitudes 

• recognize that others may have a different 
point of view 

• observe the action of others 

• is attentive to situational as well as personal 
causes of conflict 

• listen to reason 

• recognize and avoids sterotypes 

• withhold judgment until the facts are known 

• objectively assess the reactions of other 
people on one f s own behavior 

participate in group planning and discussion 

• follow democratic procedures in helping to make 
group decisions 

• initiate ideas 

• give constructive criticism 

• suggest means of group evaluation 

. suggest ways of resolving group differences 
o anticipate consequences of group action 

assume responsibility for carrying out tasks 

• individual 

• group 

be alert to incongruities and recognize problems 

define basic issues 

• define terms 

• identify basic assumption 

• identify value conflicts 

set up hypothesis and/or alternatives courses of action 
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In addition to these interdisciplinary skills, a group of skills 
labeled self-management skills can offer goals of a more attitudinal 
sort. Authors Barbara Winston and Charlotte Anders on^explain these 
skills help people relate to others effectively and cope with existing 
social conditions. The "skills" have a decided affective dimension tc 
them, that is they are related to attitudes, to emotional orientations, 
and to the ways people interact with one another. Their skills, adapted 
in the following list, become attitudinal goals for activities in this 
collection. 

SELF -MANAGEMENT/ATTI'rUDINAL SKILL GOALS 



V* Self-Management Skills 

Decrease Egocentric Perceptions 

• evidencing a growing capacity to recognize the existence 
of perspective and to project themselves into alternative 
perspectives 

• evidencing a growing capacity to accept alternative per- 
spectives as being legitimate explanations of the 
differing perceptions of others 

• evidencing a growing capacity to consider and act in 
response to the interests and welfare of others 

Decrease Ethnocentric Perceptions 

• demonstrating a growing capacity to make and prefer 
statements about their groups that do not imply a 
standard by which all other groups are judged 

• evidencing a growing capacity to make and prefer statements 
about other groups which do not use their own groups as a 
standard 

• showing a growing ability to consider and act in response to 
the interests and welfare of other's groups in addition to 
those of their own group 



3* Winston, Barbara J. and Charlotte C. Anderson* Skill Development in 

Elementary Social Studies: A New Perspective . Social Science Education 
Consortuum, 1977. 
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Decrease Stereotypic Perceptions 

. evidencing a growing capacity to use and prefer 
qualifying statements that restrict the scope 
of the characteristics of phenomena 

• evidencing a growing capacity to use and prefer 
tentative characterizations of perceived phenomena, 
thus indicating their awareness that both the state 
of the phenomena and the viewer's perception of it 
are subject to change 

Increase the Ability to Empathize 

• demonstrating a growing capacity to describe 
accurately the thoughts and feelings of others 
evidencing a growing ability to avoid pejorative 
exp l a n ations of behaviors different from their own 

• evidencing a growing capacity to explain why they 
might feel, or act the same way as another, were 
they in the other's social and situational setting 

Develop Constructive Attitudes Toward Diversity 

• demonstrating a growing capacity to accept diversity 
as inevitable and natural 

• evidencing a growing capacity to respond to diversity 
by defending or promoting desirable differences and 
condemning or reducing undesirable differences 

• showing a growing ability to recognize the moral 
complexity inherent in diversity and to seek humane 
solutions for such moral dilemmas 

Develop Constructive Attitudes Toward Change 

• demonstrating a growing capacity to perceive change 
as inevitable and natura' 

• evidencing a growing capacity to defend and promote 
desirable c h a n ge and condemn or impede undesirable 
change 

• evidencing a growing capacity to recognize the 
ramification of chpntfe 

• showing a growing ability to recognize the moral 
complexity inherent in change and to seek humane 
solutions for such moral dilimmas 

Develop Constructive Attitudes Toward Ambiguity 

• evidencing a growing capacity to preceive ambiguity as 
natural and inevitable 

• developing a growing capacity to tolerate ambiguity 
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In addition to the interdisciplinary and self -management ski.ll 

goals these activities will be keyed to the development of ten key 
5 

concepts. These concepts have global implications and can act as 
content organizers. These concepts are: 



CHANGE 
CITIZENSHIP 
CULTURE 
EMPATHY 
ENVIRONMENT 
IDENTITY 
INTERDEPENDENCE 
NATION-STATE 
TECHNOLOGY 
SCARCITY 




5. New York State Education Department, K-6 Social Studies Program , 
Concept goals, 198l; 
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TO THE TEACHER TRAINEE 



The material in this section is designed 
to aid the teacher trainer who will work 
with teachers to foster global studies with 
a focus on non-Western cultures. While the 
content focus of this material is on Japan s 
the principles, strategies and skills are 
applicable to any cross-cultural study. 

The teacher is ultimately the one who develops curriculum for 
students. As the one who selects materials and implements program, 
the teacher makes decisions that determine to a great degree what a 
student will learn and how they will learn it. The decisions a 
teacher makes about content and classroom strategies are often 
influenced by habit, available resoureces, experience, background, 
and personal interest. Unfortunately, many of these factors are 
biased toward Western civilization, frequently historical 
content. 

The ignoring of non-Western culture in the curriculum is not 
deliberate but grows from the elementary teachers own experience back- 
ground. Teachers tend to teach what they were taught, and elementary 
teachers received social studies curriculum heavy on American history 
and the history of Western Europe* Few experienced Afro-Asian studies, 
economics, political science, or broader based geographic studies. Texts 
for elementary students often reflect these biases. Even foreign language 
and travel experiences tend to have a Western orientation. 
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However, we live in an increasingly global world • The global 
interdependence of the world f s people necessitates greater awareness 
of non-Western and less frequently studies cultures, those not often 
a part of elementary programs. 

Changing the way teachers select and use content in social studies 
is an enormous task. Curriculum projects of the sixties taught us 
that good material is not enough. Teachers must be assisted in the 
change process. The hope of the eighties appears to lie in teacher 
training. The February 1980 Educational Leadership , the Journal of the 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development was devoted 
entirely to this subject. One article in that issue was a review of 
two hundred inservice studies. The messages from the authors 
Beverly Showers and Bruce Joyce indicate that: 

- teachers are good learners and nearly «n can acquire 
new skills to fine tune their competence 

- in order to improve their skills and learn new approaches 
to teaching, teachers need certain conditions-- conditions 
that are not common in most inservice settings 

- there are conditions, research base reveals, that help 
teachers to learn. 

The information compiled by Joyce and Showers can act as a guide 
as we plan and promote inservice experiences to help teachers globalize 
education. Training, according to Joyce and Showers can be of two 
types, (type one is aimed at tuning our present skills while type two 
involves learning new ways of teaching. Regardless of type, the out- 
comes of training can be classified into several levels: 

Level 1. Awareness realizing the importance of an area 
and beginning to focus on it 

Level 2. Concepts and organized knowledge to provide 
intellectual control on the part of teachers 
over the relevant content, in this case 
global education 

<pcsi COPY AVAILABLE l°- 
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Level 3* Principles and skills described as the "tools 
for action" 

Level k. Application and problem-solving transferring 
skills, concepts, and principles to the 
classroom 

All four levels of impact are necessary if change in classroom 
instruction is to be realized. The following are suggestions for planning 
a series of inservice sessions for elementary teachers keeping the four 
levels of training in mind. The material in the teacher section of 
this booklet forms the base for the inservice series, so you may find 
it useful to duplicate sections for participants. 

To help teachers . . . • 

- attain a more global view of social studies in the 
elementary classroom 

- select content, focusing on non-Western cultures, 
especially Japan 

- develop lessons that link content concepts and skills 

- gain skill in evaluating material avoiding stereotypic 
views 

- plan for interdisciplinary learning 

- extend their knowledge of Japanese culture 
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1NSBRVICB: 
«L Globd Goals 



Session I: 

Social Studies for a Global World 

• What should we teach 

- content, concepts, skills, prioritizing 
activities 

Session II: 

Fostering a Global View Through Interdisciplinary 
Skills and Self-Management Skills 

Session III: 

Planning for Global Goals 

• Exploring Sample Activities with a Content Focus 
on Japan 

• Developing Classroom Activities 

using information in Session I : II, III 

Session IV: 

Trouble Shooting Problems Encountered 
Classroom Management 

The plan may be adapted to the time available. Perhaps half or 
whole day session at a conference or a summer two day intensive session 
may be more appropriate to your audience. 

As you plan for a staff development session, you may want to know 
more about your participants. A needs survey such as the following can 
be helpful. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 

THE STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

ALBANY, NEW YORK 12234 



ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER FOR 
GENERAL EOUCATION ANO 
CURRICULAR SERVICES 



OIVISION OF GENERAL EOUCATION 



BUREAU OF SOCIAL STUDIES 
EOUCATION 

AC Sir 474.|f7| 




TO: 



FROM: 



RE: 



Inservice Survey 



You vd.ll be participating in inservice work related to elementary Social 
Studies. To help plan the session to meet your needs, I would appreciate your 
filling out this form and returning it to me by _ m __ mt 



1. Do you teach social studies? 

2. If no, please explain your interest in this inservice work and 
return the form. 



3» If you answered yes to question number one, please complete the 3a-g. 

a. What grade level(s) do you teach? 

b. Is your classroom self-contained? 

c. Is your program departmentalized? 

d. What subjects areas do you teach? 

e. What do you feel are the greatest strengths of your social 
studies program? 



at 



f. 



What do you feel are its greatest weaknesses? 
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Inservice Survey - 2 - 



g. Please explain what you f d hope to gain from this inservice work. 



h. Have you beard or read the term global education? 
If yes, what source(s)? 



If yes, how might you explain the term to a colleague? 
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FORMAT OF ACTIVITIES 



The activities in this collection are organized in the following 
scheme : ° 



CONTENT THEME: 



The overall theme of the activity (or activities) to 
follow will be stated* 



CONCEPTS: Of the ten concept goals, those stressed in the 

activity or activity sequence will be highlighted, 
A brief descriptive phrase will elaborate on the 
concepts listed in this section* 



INTERDISCIPLINAET 
SKILLS: 



Skills from the comprehensive list on pages 1 to 4 
will appear here as skill or process goals* 

SELF-MANAGEMENT 
SKILLS: 



Skills from the list on pages to will appear 
here as affective goals* 

LEARNING ACTIVITY 
SEQUENCE: 
OR 

LEARNING ACTIVITY: 



This material outlines a classroom lesson suitable 
for elmentary students* While some of the 
activities are single lesson ideas, others are a 
sequence of activities with a common theme* 
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USING LIMITED SPACE CREATIVELY 



CONTENT THEME: Space is limited in Japan. This factor 

has affected many facets of Japanese life. 

CONCEPTS: Scarcity 

• of physical space 

Environment 

• as an alterable space 

INTERDISCIPLINARY 
SKILLS: 

Getting information 

Evaluating alternative courses of action 
Participating in group planning and 
discussion 



SELF-MANAGEMENT 
SKILLS: 

Decrease egocentric perceptions 
Increase the ability to empathize 



LEARNING ACTIVITY SEQUENCE: 

Through this sequence of activities students will explore how 
limited space can be used creatively in diverse ways. The 
use of space in Japanese homes is the content considered. 

Activity I; 

To introduce students to the idea of organizing materials to 
fit into a given limited space begin with this classroom 
activity. 

What section of our room seems to have a problem of too much 
crowded into a small space? 

Often a coatroom, crafts corner, library area will be suggested. 

What are some problems caused by the crowding? 

Make an experience chart or list of these for later use. 
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"We're going to try to come up with some solutions to the 
crowding in that area. Let*s suggest and list some ways 
we might deal with the situation by brainstorming." 

Share with students the following brainstorming guidelines: 

1. Suggast all ideas, e\an ones that may seem 
silly or extreme. 

2. Give suggestions in brief form, not whole 
sentences or long explanations. 

3. Accept the ideas of others openly (don't put 
them down) 

k. Add ideas that are suggested to you by the ideas 
of others. 

Students will use the brainstormed ideas and work in small 
groups to suggest a way to deal with the crowded spot. 

They might draw or describe their plan, presenting it to the 
group. 

Select a scheks or composite of several, and actually try it 
in the classroom. 
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After ^veral days, use the original problems list 
to evaluate the new scheme. 

Before and after photos might be useful for visual 
analysis activities. 

Activity 2: In Japanese homes limited space is used 
in creative ways* 

The first segment of this activity is aimed at acquainting 
students with a Japanese home. This can be done through 

- library books, filmstrips, picture sets 

- textbook segments on Japan 

- slides or descriptions from Japanese guests to the 
classroom or recent visitors to Japan 

An extremely comprehensive source for materials is the book 
Opening Doors: Contemporary Japan available through the 
Asia Society, Inc., New York, c 1979. 

Some possible questions: 

What are some similarities to your 

room in your home? 

What are some things you have in your home you do 
not see? some things you see you do not have? 

One room in a Japanese home often seizes many purposes. 
What purposes do you think these rooms might serve? 

TEACHER NOTES: 

Japanese homes have variety, but room sizes are perhaps more 
standardized than Western counterparts by the dependence on tatami 
mat floor cover. Though tatami is now becoming extremely costly, 
these mats, about 90 cm. x 180 cm. are often used to describe a room 
size. For example, one might describe a very common size room as a 
six tatami room. 

Today a Japanese city dwelling family might very typically live 
in an apartment consisting of two mat rooms, (often a 4.5 and a 6 tatami 
and a kitchen and bathroom (see diagram)* 
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A Traditional 
Japanese Home 



1. entrance: shots 
am left outside 

2. floors am covered 
wrth straw mats 

3- hiding doors: 
windows made 
of paper 
4. storage area 
5* sleopmg area: 
bedding is put 
on a thin mattress 
on the floor 
& bath 

7. attar 

8. dining table 

9. kitchen 
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Furnishings in apartments and homes may be traditional, 
"Western" or an eclectic mixture* Wealthier families may have 
a Western room containing such items as sofas, chairs, carpeting, a 
piano, coffee table and end tables* Western art and decor often 
dominates such rooms* 

Regardless of the economic status of a family, there is less 
storage space and smaller scale appliances and furnishings than 
in U*S. homes* Generally, the families have less living apace and 
live closer together than Americans do. 

Often rooms are multipurposed* A daytime living room may have 
tatami floor cover and a low table with cushions for sitting, having 
tea, and meals* At night the table may be tipped on end and moved 
to accommodate a sleeping mat or futon* 

Having explored the multipurpose nature of the Japanese room 
students will furnish the empty room working in partner pairs* Each 
pair of students will complete two pictures, one showing the room as 
a family living room in the daytime, the other in use at night* 

Before students begin the task, have them list criteria by which 
the rooms might be judged* They might suggest such things as 
flexibility, ease of changing from day room to night* These criteria 
can be applied as students share their solutions* 




During the debriefing, the following points might be discussed: 



Living space is scarce in Japan. 

What effect might you expect that fact has had on 

- price of housing 

- demand for new housing 

- size of new apartments 

- rental fees 

- availability of apartments 

- furniture manufacturing 

- people's relationships within the home 

Activity 5 : When land is scarce its cost is high. 

Some interesting math related activities might revolve 
around a 1976 estimate of land costs in a suburban area 
an hour's train ride from Tokyo. Opening Doors; 
Contemporary Japan (pg. 183) reports such land sold for 
$1,700 per tsubo (tsoo-boh) which is approximately 36 
square feet. An average lot is 30-35 tsubo or in 1976 
figures $76,500. 

An alternative to this is to get a danchi (dahn-chee) or 
low rent public housing apartment in a complex. To buy 
a 2 DK or 3 DK apartment in a private complex cost 
approximately $AO,000 in 1976. 

Try to measure out in the classroom 

- a 6 tatami room 

- a tsubo 

- 30 tsubo (30 x 36 sq. ft.) 
or an average lot size 

Activity *f : People living in limited spaces have to choose 
carefully what they need and want. 

Imagine your family moving to Japan for a year into a 3 DK 
apartment (3 multi-use rooms, kitchen, dining area, bathroom). 
What problems might you have? Make a list of things each 
member of your family might need. Add things you feel each 
would want. What things your family members value might have 
to be left behind? 
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Activity 5; People living in close proximity need rules 
to protect their privacy. 



H.C. 

Don: 

H.C. • 

Don: 

E.C.: 

Don: 

B.C.: 

Don: 



The following dialogue was suggested 'by a Washington, D.C. 
high school student f s experience in Japan stammer 1980. 
The boy, Don, was a Youth For Understanding exchange student. 
The Returnee Coordinator was an adult interested in helping 
students adjust to reentry into U.S. culture. 

What was a critical incident that affected you when you 
were becoming adjusted to living with your Japanese family? 

Well we had some trouble about noise. You see the houses 
are small and the walls thin. I like loud music—not real 
loud — but my family didn't. 

Was there a problem? 

Yeah, my Japanese mother said I had to turn it down. So I 
did, but I kept it up to about seven on the stereo which I 
didn f t think was loud. Ten was highest. 

Did that settle things? 

No, she'd always have my brother go into my room and turn it 
down. 

How did you feel about that? 

Well I got mad. See there wasn't really anything to do 
at night because Japanese high school kids study so much. 
What I liked to do was just listen to music at night. I 
didn't think that was unfair. 

Don's problem bothered him when he was visiting Japan. 
How do you feel about the way he handled it? What other 
choices did he have? 

Think about living in a 2 DK or 3 DK home such as those 
we have studied. 

What might be some rules necessary for families to 
have as they live together? Work in threes and 
make lists of rules that might help. 

Make a check next to rules similar to rules you 
have at home. 
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Follow up and elaboration: . 

Creative use of space as seen in Japanese landscaping 
and gardens can be studied to elaborate on the theme 
of these activities. Economic as well *s cultural 
effects of limited space can be explored* What types 
of industries have grown up? What kinds of products 
might be influenced by limited space in Japan? 

For activities to elaborate on this sequence consider 
Japanese Family , a -Match Box Kit by the Boston Children's 
Museum* 
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FDN WITH LEARNING: 



JAPANESE CHILDREN'S 
ACTIVITIES 



Children in Japan use fun an^ activity books much as American 
children do. Parents are encouraged to spend time with their children 

c 

reading to them and working activities such as those in this collection. 

Children can learn more about Japan by using such materials. 

CONTENT THEME: Japanese children learn many things through fun 
or activity books. 

CONCEPTS: CULTURE 

• learned ways 

IDENTITY 

• attitude toward self as learner 



INTERDISCIPLINART 
SKILLS: 



Getting information from visuals 
Identifying similarities and differences 
Drawing conclusions 



SELF-MANAGEMENT 
SKILLS: 



Decrease stereotypic perceptions 
Decrease ethnocentricity 



LEARNING ACTIVITY 
SEQUENCE: 



The following pages are copies of pages from Japanese 
children's fun books* On the back of each page are 
suggestions for use of the materials • In some cases 
students will actually use the fm pages as they were 
intended to 'ie used* In other cases, students will 
simply use them as data sources. 



6. Citations were impossible for me to obtain for taese activities 
as they are taken from books purchased in Japan with no English 
information. 
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These pages are taken from a fun and activity book a Japanese boy 
or girl might use. You can learn a lot about Japan from these two 
scenes. Talk with a friend about all the things you can think of that 
you observe. Then prepare a piece of writing (a letter is a good idea; 
that someone in the picture might write. 
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These stories without words are from a f?an and activity book a 
child in Japan might use. Can you figure out the. stories -here?- Try to 

erJct teU each story 30 " a ^Y 111111118 ' a middle • m end * % ' " 
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3A3EBALL IN JAPAN* 
CULTURAL INSIGHTS 



CONTENT TK3MTS t 3aseball in Japan differs from 

the American version in several 
significant ways* You can gain 
cultural insights through comparison. 



CONCEPTS : Culture 

Identity 



INTERDISCIPLINARY SKILLS i 



Gathering information from reading 
Using information to compare and con- 
trast 

Presenting information in a written 
form 



3el?-managei:ent SKILLS t 



Decrease ethnocentric perceptions 
Develop constructive attitudes 
toward diversity 
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TEACHER NOTE : 

Three readings of various reading levels deal with 
a very popular sport in Japan today. " 



LEARNING ACTIVITY SEQUENCE : 

Gathering information from printed sources can be made 
easier for students with the aid of an information 
retrieval chart such as the one suggested. Students 
can read one or more of the articles, then collect 
information on the chart. 

The retrieval chart can be used to provide a foundation 
for a piece of expository writing. 

Students could role play a Little League situation in 
which the "new kid" on the team is from Japan. They 
could explore potential cross cultural conflicts. 

The New Games Foundation is a group of people interested 
in "New Games 11 many of which are cooperative in nature 
while allowing participants to "Play Hard, Play Fair with 
Nobody Hurt." Many of their games involve consensus 
decision-making characteristic of the decision-making 
process in Japan. Play games from The New Games Book , 
edited by Andrew Fluegelman, Dolphin Books, Doubleday & 
Co., Inc., Garden City. New York, 1976. Have students 
consider similarities and differences to other games 
they have played. 
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BASEBALL: U.S. AND JAPAN 



Read to find key features of the game of baseball in the U.S. and Japan. 
List them in the chart below. 




Now use the information from above to bslp you discover similarities and 
differences in U.S. and Japanese baseball. 



SIMILARITIES: 




DIFFERENCES: 
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Baseball: A Mirror of Japanese Society 



By DAVID NOR PLUS 

Thtrt art various approach* for analyzing a society. One 
could study the laws and government, raad the literature, 
obsarva tha trt atmant of its minorities, axamina tha aconomy 
or study tha valuaa and prioritise of tha paopla. 

Anothar approach of studying a cuitura and Its paopla is 
through tha sports tha paopla play and thair attitudes toward 
piay and leisure for sports can tall us a graat daal about a 
nation, a dimension that has not baan fully explored. Sports 
penneetes many levels of contemporary socitty and influences 
such elements as businaas activities, clothing styles, status, 
tankage, athieal values, tha concapt of tha haro r ate Today 
many scholars art involvad in tha study of sports • sociologists, 
historians, economists, political scientists, anthropologists, ate! 

To discuss tha sports of Japan is too broad a topic I will 
analyze Japanese baseball and how it reflects the values of 
Japanese society. Attention will also be devoted to the 
economic factors surrounding the sport 

Much of the materiel contained could be adapted to 
classroom use. Through sports, one could motivate students to 
become interested in learning about a nation with which they 
have relatively little familiarity. 
O I have endeavored, whenever possible, to compare Japanese 
E Rl C '■to* P«tlcea with those of the United States. r jfo 

DO 



Historical Background 

Intha development of baseball, there are many parallels 

between Japan and the United States. In both nations, baseball 

was the child of industrialism. The same factors gave rise to 

r !! ib * 1 !. 1 tht 9rowth of ^"o'ogy, urbanization, 
industrialization, increased leisure, income, etc 

* hl,i plivtd ln *• Unltfd St **» **ring the 
1840s, did not become a popular professional sport with mvs 
appeal until the advent of industrialism in the post Civil War 
•ra. Likewise, the development of baseball in Japan dates from 
1873 - five year* after tha Arfeiji Restoration and twenty years 
after Commodore Perry opened Japan to the West. The 
Japanese sought to import not only the technology but the life 
«yla of the West Horace Wilson, an American teacher in 
Tokyo, introduced the game to students at Oaigoku-Nanko 
University and wis made part of the school's physical 
education program. 1 

Bciaball might have reached Japan through another source 
Alexander Joy Cartwright, the inventor of baseball in the 
United States.* He was a forty-niner who reached Hawaii on 

u 9 ^. 289 1849; * 0rt ha meisured o«t the dimensions of 
Heweii s first baseball field and organized teams and taught the 
game all over the islands. 3 Baseball was played widely in 
Heweii before it was introduced jntp- half the area of the 
continental United States. It'is possible that tha game could 
neve been transplanted from Heweii to Japan. 
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Unlikt tht United States, baseball in Jtpan wm first 
popularized in the secondary school* and alleges and 
ultimately became a profassionai sport. Baseball became the 
first organized group game and proved very useful in creating 
graup spirit; this was especially true at the high school level. 

8asebaU's popularity grew quickly on tne sendlots end soon 
became a regular part of the athletic programs at universities in 
Tokyo. Ultimately, schools and universities throughout the 
nation became centers for the game. 

However, the growth of the game was due mainly to 
numerous barn-storming trips to Japan by American baseball 
asms that increased interest in the game. The barnstorming 
«es done by both American college teems and profassionai 
players. The profassionai tours ware generally organized by 
American sporting goods manufacturers who hoped to develop 
ai Oriental market for sporting goods; AJ. Reach and Co. 
subsidized the 1908-9 and 1913 tours. 4 Baseball at that time 
was strictly an amateur sport and the Japanese teams that 
played the Americans were the top college teams in the 
country. The American players elded in the growth of 
Japenese baseball by coaching the Japanese players in ail 
phases of the game. In the competition, the Americans won ail 
tie games. The overwhelming supremacy of the Americans 
coupled with the financial successof the tours, particularly the 
one with Babe Ruth in 1934, convinced Japanese businessmen 
awl sportsman that the time wes ripe to organize a 
professional baseball league. 

The Yomuiri newspepers led the way in introducing 
Japanese professional baseball. In 1936. the seven teem 
professional league began competitive play. 3 In 1937, an 
aghth team was added. Expansion came in 19CJ in the form 
of a second professional league. 

The growth of professional baseball was not without its 
setbacks. At first, college baseball was more popular. During 
World War II most of the Japanese ball parks ware either ' 
heavily damaged or completely destroyed. 6 The wartime 
«gme waa opposed to baseball and many of the players were 
drafted into the armed forces. 

As in the United States, due to prosperity, baseball enjoyed 
a boom in the post-war era. The World Series between the two 
Japanese league, became the biggest single sporting event in 
• ths country.' 

Though baseball wes populer in Japan from the beginning, 
tnad to compete with other sports - judo, wrestling boxing, 
«c Baseball now became firmly entrenched es the country's 
national game. There are several factors which contributed to 
«* growth. The American military leaders of the postwar 
occupation of Japan attempted to de-emphasize individual 
"Ports that had militaristic overtones and to encourage 
democratic team sports like baseball. The post war period 
«sted a tremendous interest in everything American from 
literature to baseball. 8 Also, the prosperity of the period gave 
mpetus to the development of baseball. 

Attendance figures wiil certainly support the-fact that 
Mseball can no longer exclusively be considered America's 
national pastime. In 1966. the Central Leegue drew over six 
mllion fans to the games and the Pacific League dose to 
ftrse million. In 1973. the Tokyo Giants drew almost three 
maiion at home and almost one and a ha I? million on the 
road. 3 

Baseball and Society 

In baseball, the Japanese have again shown themselves to be 
J»st adapters of idees from other l3nds. They adopted the 
*ne of baseball but made modifications in keeping with their 
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own vefues and culture It has been suggested that *t 
Jspsneee do not tar Americanization of their social lift at 
they tngmin selective assimilation while leaving their national 
core inticte 1U This attitude can be seen in the operation of the 
Japanese version of baseball. 

The Jepencee put a high premium on scoring the first run 
of the game. According to Joe Lutz, an American mvieger in 
Japan, the aoproach is too conservative • safety first above 
•wything eise.* 1 The Japanese are very concerned witn the 
"loss of face." To the Japanese it Is an emberrassmsnt to be 
scored on first and this is why they play very conservatively in 
the eeriy stages of the game as compered to the Americans 
who go for the "big" inning. 

The Ja p an eee are great believers in tradition and the 
seniority system. It is a shock for Americans playing in Japan 
to witness gifted young players ricfing the bench when players 
with seniority start regularly; 12 in our games, merit rather 
than age prevails* In our society age, seniority, and tradition 
are relatively unimportant Athletes in the United States have 
a relatively short playing career and are young. In meny areas 
of life we show disregard for tradition • forced retirements, 
hiring practices, leek of status, etc In Japan respect and 
deference are paid to experience and age. 

The Japaneae have a preoccupation with fitness and • 
heelth.'* There is a greet stress on bathing, massage, the body, . 
etc In sports there is also an emphasis on health and energy. 
The Japanue ballplayers are all in excellent condition for they 
believe that proper training will leed to winning. Teams wJI 
report before noon for a night game an^ spend a greet deei of 
time exercising. During the winter, Japanese players are 
already out for spring training wearing M suits and mitten*- 
They vrountaln dimb, chop wood and race through obstacle 
courses The athletes exercise one month after the season so 
they will not get soft during December, which is their one 
month off. Besebeli is a full-time, year round job. The pitcher 
will often pitch everyday and they do not employ pitching 
specialists as we do. Their remedy for a sore arm is more ' 
pitching whereat we prescribe rest. 

Another characteristic of Japanese besebeli is politeness. A 
pitcher who comes dose to hitting a batter with the bell will 
bow end say he is sorry J 5 Compere this attitude with the 
American view of winning where athletes are, at times, 
purposely injured. In American bazebell throwing a ball at the 
opponent's head is certainly part of tne game end highlights 
the different approaches to the game. From this we can see 
why the United States has more violent crimes than those that 
occur in Japan. Our sports reflect values such as winning, and 
violence; the end justifies the meens. 

The employment system of Japenese firms is chvecterized 
by the guarantee of lifetime employment with the employee 
piadng his trust in the compeny and having a *:-fise of identity 
with the compeny, and menagament pledng its trust in the 
continuing service and cooperation of the employees. 18 The 
labor management practices of Japanese firms also extend to 
besebeli; players ere rarely traded in Japan because of the 
traditional loyalty. Paternalism and loyelty are more valued 
than rational business dealings. The firm or the teem is the 
extension of the family and the boss or manager is the 
surrogete or substitute father. Managsrs have been known to 
volunteer advice to players on whom to marry and how to 
spend one's leisure time. 

In the United States, a Babe Ruth, Hank Aaron or a George 
Blende ere traded or released outright in the twilight of an 
outstending career with little consideration for past 
contributions or loyalty. It is a business where continued 
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productivity it tht primt consideration. Perhaps, the Japan*** 
approach, which ii mora human*, should b* adoptad in our 
*mp)oy*r-*mpioY«* relations. Currandy, it appears, Japan is 
changing with mora labor turnover and higher unemployment 
When the Japanese team wants to release a senior player it 
Hnds a place for him in the organization as scout or manager. 
If this is not possible, the form*r player may be employed in 
another division of the corporate conglomerate which owns 
the. team. This is a face-saving practice for both the employer 
and employe*. 

The United States is accustomed to swing individuals 
accepting responsibility for failure; if a team do** not play 
wall, the coach or manager accepts responsibility and is 
summarily fired. In sports this gets translated into "winning 
« the only thing" or "the *nd justifies the means." W* place 
tremendous stress on winning and success. In Japan, baseball 
managers are not fired no matter how many (tarns* are lost. 
Inst«ad, the losing managers are sent off on ritualistic retreats 
or indefinite l*aves of absence, to provide e face-saving 
approach to both the manager and the teem. The concern for 
the loss of face has ramifications in other aspects of the game. 
Don Blaeingame, an American, found it difficult to understand 
why Adders smile broadly after making errors "or "mistl***. 

i a fl re tht J«P«ntu way of concealing 
embarrassment. ,a An error is e form of failure. 

Whatever the problem of obstacle, it & the Japanese 
approach to attack it with a fearsome determination to be 
cfawc/w. the very best. This approach has enabled the Japan*** 
to overcome problems of geography and economics in 
becoming one of the leading nations of the world. This 
Wroach is now b*ing applied to sports for th*y play as hard 
as they work.' 8 A characteristic of the Japanese is single 
mmd*dn*ss in what*v*r th*y do. Sports is an outlet for the 
nationeJ drive to excel, ft is compensation to a writer for 
constraints imposed upon Japan by geography. The same 
motivation that lad to expansion and war Rushes the Japan tse 
athlete.-^ Some say sports is an alternative to wer. Sports 
serves the useful function of providing socially approved 
outiets from the h*avy pressures of competition in school and 
work. 

It is no accident thet the Japanese were attracted to 
baseball, a sport that calls upon dedication, cooperation and 
team effort. Baseball hat a need for precision, pinpoint 
accuracy - a game of inches. The Japanese are especially built 
•for baseball with their speed end el*rtn*ss. 21 

Baseball, like oth*r popular sports, also serves as an outlet 
for the energies of urban dw*il*rs who hold monotonous jobs 
and lack job gratification. In a study conducted by the 
ministry of labor, 37% of the workers in the age group 20-24 
found work monotonous. 22 More consideration is being given 
to leisure aetivites such as sports and recreation centers as 
ways of dealing with the problem. 

In both the United States end Japan, baseball players ere 
exalt*d, accorded a high status snd are considered folk heroes 
by the people; one writer suggests that the Japanese players 
are now acquiring thel*g*nds and myths formerly reserved for 
the Ssmurai warrior.'" The n**d for identification and social 
release which are a part of postwar Japan has been fostered by 
the news media. In both Japan and the United States the 
professions! athlete is the modern day folk h*ro. 

Another interesting characteristic of Japanese society 
brought out by baseball is the work ethic There is a curfew 
tor night game* that does not permit gemes to last beyond ten 
o clock, so that the fans wilt not be too tired to go to work in 
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morning/* This demonstrates the emphesis placed on 



O ' wortt and worker productivity. 
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The Economics of Japanese Beeebeil 

The professional Japanese teems are owned outright by 
privet* corporations; the Yomurf Giants are owned by the 
Yomuri Shimbun- newspaper chain, the Hanshin Tigers are 
owned by the Hanshin electric railway company, and the 
Hankyu Braves are owned by the Henkyu enterprises. 2 ^ This 
would be tantamount in th* Unired States of teams being 
called the McDonald Padre* instead of the Sen Diego Padres, 
or th* Chicago Cubs being known aa the Wriglcy Cubs. Our 
teams are identified with cities - New York, Chicago, St Louis, 
etc We attempt to encourage civic pride and urban rivalry 
which h*ip to sell tickets. The Tokyo Giants are one of the 
few teams to be directly identified with its home efty. The 
Anns that own teems are in some allied field c o nnected with 
sports, newspapers, transportation firms,, or food co ncern s, in 
th* United Stata* attempts are mede at horizontal forms of 
combination, also; a beer firm, chawing gum enterprise, or e 
food concern will consider it a good idee to own a team which 
will help sail its products. 

Over the yurs. th*r* h*« b**n a high turnover in ownership 
in thet on* company will replace another as owner. Since the 
1920's, business firms nave organized baseball turns to 
mcreese company solidarity, to encourage recreational 
activiti** and to improve public relations. 2 ^ They soon came 
to realize the advertising value of having * team - free publicity 
for th* company. A critic of this interlocking practice 
meintains that the game has been adversely affected. Many of 
the corporations are primarily interested in the publicity value 
rath*r than the gam*. The nam* ere frequently money losing 
prepositions operated es e tax writeoff by th* big commercial 
firms. 27 

Th*re is no reserve clause in Jepen. A player is not bound 
to e dub for life. The player signs a five year contract 
generally with annual increases; at the expiration of th* 
contract, the player becomes e free agent but is given a bonus 
if he remains with the original t**m.28 Th* play*» thus have 
en option of signing with oth*r teems at the expiration of 
current contracts. This improves their bargaining strength with 
own*rs, and American turns are moving in this direction. 

As in the United Statu, there is a wide gap between the 
saiariu of superstars end the marginal athletas.29 Th* poor 
salaries of the marginal players have mede them susceptible to 
th* whims of gam Wars, as gambling on sports has become one 
of the biggest sources of income lor gongst*rs.30 Th* 
phenomenon of gambling is generally associated with greeter 
affluenc* and leisure time of th* people. In 1970, e full scale 
investigation by th* Japanese parliament revealed that as many 
ss 30 ballplayers had pocketed bribes from gangsters to throw 
gemes; one investigator estimated th*t som* 200 gangs handle 
bra totalling roughly 5H million dollars a day.31 

Japan is second only to the United States in the number of 
t*l«vision s*ts in use; there are 16 million sets or one for every 
dx Japanese.-" Many of the games are televised. Television 
could be both e Messing and a curse • it could creete spectator 
interest but at the same tim* make baseball a studio sport. 

As ' die United States, not ell the franchises are of equal 
weelth and population potential. The Tokyo-Yokohama and 
the Osaka-Kyoto-Kobe regions are the two great centers of 
populetion. It is in these areas where the teems are located 
with five teems in Tokyo end four in Osaka. The remaining 
three are in Nayoya, Fukoka, and Hiroshima. The teems 
outside of the two populetion centers have an attendance 
problem. Expansion dots not figure in Japan's future baseball 
Plens. Even within the Tokyo- Yokoheme area, dub wealth is 
unequal. The Tokyo Gienti have the wealthiest and most 
successful teem, and tt.iy lead in annual attendance A prime 
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factor may be tha location of its stadium which is in tha haart 
of tha dty.3 4 Tha Tokyo Giants damonstrata that thara is a 
relationship batwaan making monay and having tha bast taam. 
They era tha weelttvest taam and tha most succassfui on tha 

field. 

According ton one writer, Japanese baseball reflects tha full 
employment syndrome of tha nation.' Each taam carries two 
bat boys whare only ona is naeded. Ukawise, six umpires are 
used whare four would wffice. 35 Each ball dub also employs 
tan fulitime scouts and cheerleaders. However, the dubs do 
not hire road secretaries; tha athletes must make thair own 
arrangements on the road. 

Unlike the United States, tha stadiums era not municipally 
owned, but are privately owned and ranted out to tha 
balldubs. In this manner tha coat of tha ballpark is not on tha 
taxpayers but on the private owners. 

Despite the feeling of cooparation and team cohesion, 
outstanding players are motivated to do batter through 
complex bonuses or incentive arrangements. Tha same practice 
is part of the general structure of wegas paid to the Japanese 
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worker; higher productivity is rewarded. It is a tool for 
motivating workers and has bean adopted by American turns. 

Tha Japanese do not have a minor league system; tha bulk 
of tha players come from tha schools, colleges, and amateur 
teems. As a career goal, opportunities for jobs as professional 
basaball players are vary limited.: however, those who make it 
big are guaranteed the good life • waalth, fame, and social 
status* 

Condusion 

I have attempted to show how Japan has adopted baseball 
and made it the national sport, but the game is played on 
Japanese terms. By careful examination of baseball, we can see 
how the American and Japanese societies are both similar and 
different Through a thorough analysis of Japanese basaball, 
we can learn a great deal about the society, the valuas, the 
economy and its peopla. Japanese basaball is really a 
microcosm of Japanese society. If ona wants to learn and gain 
insight into the Japanese people, ona could start with the 
study of professional basaball. 
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When East meets 
West in Japanese 

ball parks, 
cultural shock is 
the name of the 
game and the 
first rule is 

"You've Gotta 
Have Wa" 



THE READERS DIGEST 




This Is 
Baseball? 



ComUnitdjrm 
3k>bts Illustrated 
Robert Whiting 



itTT don't xnow what it is they play 
I here P M grumbled former Cali- 
Afornia Angel pitcher Clyde 
Wright after his first season as a 
Tokyo Giant "All I know is, it ain't 
baseball." Wright had learned what 
many expatriates had known for 
years: Baseball, Japanese-style, is not 
the same game that s played in 
America. The Nippon version is 
played with a bat and ball and the 
same rule book, but that's where the 
resemblance ends. The Japanese 
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have incorporated the values of 
samurai discipline, respect for au- 
thority and devotion to the group. 
The res'ilt is a uniquely Japanese 
game. 

American baseball players start 
training in March and take no more 
than six weeks to prepare for the 
season. They spend four hours cn 
the field each day and then head for 
the golf course or swimming pool. 
Japanese teams begin training in 
January and, after a numbing six 
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hours a day on the held, head for the 
dormitory and an evening of strategy 
• sessions and indoor workouts. 
.The average Japanese game is 
more like a corporate board meeting 
than an athletic event .^Jeach situa- 
tion arises, there is untouch dis- 
cussion on the field among manager, 
coaches and players that the average 
game lasts three hours, 

Unlike their American counter- 
parts, losing managers in Japan are 
seldom find, outright Instead, they 
go through an elaborate ritual dc- 
signed to save face -and then resign. 

Such phenomena are the tip of the 
iceberg. Below lies the concept of 
group harmony, or am The individ- 
ualist is honored in America. In 
Japan, kojiwM*fi, individualism, is 
almost a dirty word In place of 
"doing your own thing," the Japa- 
nese have a proverb: "The nail that 
sticks up shall be hammered down." 

In Japan, salary holdouts arc rare. 
A player takes what the dub gives 
him. Demanding more money is 
kojinskugi at its worst, because it 
shows the player -has put his own 
interests before those of the team. 

The American player lives by the 
rule: 7know what's best for me." In 
Japan, the word of managers and 
coaches is law. They have the virtues 
Orientals most respect-age and ex- 
perience-hence, knowledge; and in 
the interest of team harmony, they 
demand that everyone do everything 
r!ic same way. Tokyo Giant superstar 
Sadaharu Oh, whose career home- 
run total of 838 through 1979 leaves 
Hank Aaron's 755 in the dust, must 
6S 



endure the same pregame grind as 
the lowliest first-year player. 

At 38, Shinicht Eto, a three-time 
batting champion and a ten-year All- 
Star* found that 40 minutes of pec- 
game jogging, and wind sprints left 
him too exhausted to play his best 
But there were no exceptions made 
in his dub. Eto lost weight, his 
batting average dropped, he spent 
the second half of the season on the 
bench and finally announced his 
retirement Irrational? Perhaps, but 
any games lost because Eto was dog- 
tired were not as important as the 
example he set 

If you ask a Japanese manager 
the most important ingredient of 
a winning team, ht-' would most 
likely answer, "Wi" If you ask him 
bow to knock a team's urn awrV, he 
might say, "Hire aa American.* 1 R>r 
although the Japanese have been 
employing former American major- 
leaguers for 18 years—and paying 
thegmjm (outsiders) high salaries- 
they have not . been elated with the 
experience overall. 

In the pressure-cooker world of 
US. pro sports, temper outbursts are 
considered acceptable, even salutary. 
But Japanese players are expected 
to follow Sadaharu Ohs example. 
*Whenhc strikes out," says an ad- 
mirer, "be breaks into a smile and 
trots back to the bench." Temper 
tantrums-along with practical jok- 
ing, bickering, complaining and oth- 
er norms of American clubhouse 
life-are viewed in Japan as unwel- 
come incursions into the team's col- 
lective ocace of mind The/ offend 
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THIS IS BASEBALL? 



the finer sensitivities of the Japanese, into his uniform when he decided 

and, as many American players have to put away the bats he would not 

learned the hard way, Japanese sensi- be using for the game. He went up 

tivitics arc finer. near the dugout, got the bats, and as 

for example, Ken Aspromonte, he was leaving, heard his replace- 

who later managed the Cleveland ment being announced in the stadi- 

Indians, was the first man in the urn. Spencer decided to get even, 

history of Japanese baseball to be Clad only in underwear and shower 

fined for "conduct unbecoming a dogs, he took one of his bats and 



ball player. 

Aspromonte pulled off this feat 
- with the Chunichi Dragons of Na- 
goya in 1965. Called out on strikes, 
Aspromonte stormed back to the 
bench, kicked over chairs and at- 
tacked the water cooler. He was 
doing what comes naturally to many 



strode out to the on-deck circle to 
take a few practice swings. He was 
ordered off the field, suspended and 
fined $40* Spencer paid up, later 
reporting with a wide grin, "It was 
worth every penny/* 

In the 18 years since Don New- 
combe and liny Doby became the 



American players, but Dragon man- first ex*major-Icagucrs to play in 

agcr Michio Nishizawa yanked As- Japan, not a season has pawed with- 

promonte out of the game and outacontroversialindoratinvolvin^ 
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suspended him. Aspromonte was 
fined $200 and required to visit 
Nishiza wa's home and issue a formal 
apology to get back in his manager's 
good graces. 

Others followed in Aspromonte's 
footsteps. Ex-San Francisco Giant 
Daryl Spencer was one of the more 
memorable. One night, as he was 
lackadaisically going through the 
pregame workout, his manager on 
the Hankyu Braves, Yukio Nishi- 
moto, decided something had to be 
done. 

"You don't look sharp, Spencer- 
san, "he said "I don't think you can 
hit this pitcher." 

"Can t hit him? I'm batting .540 
against that guy!" 

"Not tonight. You re out" 

Spencer was in the dressing room 
changing from his practice clothes 
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gtjjm players. However, it wasnt 
until Clyde Wright came along that 
behavior rules tor foreigners were 
finally codified. Wright, who had % 
pitched for the Angels and the Mil- 
waukee Brewers, nude his first Japa- 
nese appearance! with, the nationally 
popular Tokyo Giants, in 1976. 

In die sixth inning, with the score 
1-1, Wright allowed the first two 
batters to get on base. Giant pitching 
coach Shigeru Sugishita walked out 
on the field to take him out of the 
game, and issuer Shigeo Naga- 
shima annotuuid that he was send- 
ing in a relief pitcher. 

Wright blew, a gasket. To the 
horror of 30,000 fans at Tokyo's 
Kawasaki Stadium and a Saturday- 
night TV audience of millions, he 
brushed aside the coach's request for 
the ball and stalked off the mound 

H 
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Halfway to the bench, he threw the 
ball against the dugout wall, cursed, 
and disappeared into the clubhouse. 
There be ripped off his uniform, 
shredded it and Aung it into the team 
bath. Amid a rapid-fins discharge of 
obscenities, Wright said something 
that the team interpreter under 



tease your teammates * Be on time 
• Do not disturb the harmony of the 
team. 

Japanese teams in recent years 
have tried to be more selective in 
signing up Americans. Character in- 
vestigations have become a standard 
part of the recruiting process, and 
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stood: "Stupidest damn baseball Tve more managers are going for quiet, 



ever seen. 
- Nothing like this had ever hap- 
pened on the Giants. "Crazy Wright" 
became headline news. Outraged let- 
ters, telegrams and phone calls 
poured in. But Nagashima kept his 
cool First, he explained to his pitcher 
that the Japanese way of plaving the 
ime is a group effort Then the 
manager faced the angry masses. 
There would be no disciplinary ac- 
tion. He was glad Wright cared so 
much about winning. 
' Such benevolent words from the 
prince of Japanese baseball dis- 
sipated much of die public's antago- 
nism. Management, however, took 
advantage of the opportunity to is- 
sue a special set or rules lor the 

The Japanese press dubbed it 
the gayin 'Ten Commandments." 
Among other things, it enjoined: 

• Obey the manager; do not criti- 
cize his strategy • Take care of 
your uniform • Do not scream and 
yell in the dugout, or destroy objects 
tn the clubhouse • Do not severely 



even-tempered types who fit into the 
Japanese system. The 1979 crop of 34 
gtgim (there is a limit of two per 
team) was the most agreeable ever to 
piay in Japan. It included Wayne 
Garrett, Lee Stanton and Felix Mil- 
lan. Garrett, a former Met, is so 
obliging that he got up at 7:30 and 
joined his teammates in their daily 
'morning walk." Stanton, late of the 
Angels and Mariners, amicably al- 
lowed the Hanshin Tiger batting 
coach to criticize his batting style. 
Millan, a former Brave and Met, 
politely refused an offer to let 
him train as he wished and instead 
encored all she rigors of a Japan- 
ese pre-season camp. 

The new tranquillity produced 
results. Seven batted better than 
.300, and the affable Charlie Manuel, 
an ex-Minnesota sub, led the Pacific 
League in home runs despite having 
been sidelined for 55 days with a 
broken jaw. 

Indeed, it looks is though a new 
breed of harmonious American ball 
player has at last found urn. 
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The sun shone on an April day. The crowd at the ball field 
buzzed with excitement Children in baseball uniforms warmed 
up on the sidelines. Another season of Little League baseball 
was about to begin. 

The players came onto the field. The two teams bowed seri- 
ously to each other. Than they bowed to the crowd. Thousands 
of miles from tha U.S., the Japanese baseball season was 
beginning. 

Baseball has been piayed in Japan for many years. Since 
the 1950's, it has been one of Japan's more popular sports. 
Thousands of children play Little League baseball. 

In the 1960's, Japanese teams began to compete in the Lit- 
tle League world series held at Williamsport, Pennsylvania The 
first Japanese team that came to the U.S. was beaten badly. The 

team set a record for the 
number of errors made in 
the field. 

Some people won- 
dered- how good Japanese 
teams really were. In 1967 
they found out A team from 
West Tokyo won the world 
series. In the final game, 
Masahlro Miyahara {mah- 
sah-HEE-rce mee-yah-HAH- 
rah), a 12-year-old pitcher, 
gave up only three hits. 
Kenichi Tsuchiya (/ren-EE- 
chee fsoo-CHEE-ya/7), an 
1 1 -year-old outfielder, hit a 
tremendous 300-foot (92- 
meter) home run over the 
fence. 
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In addition to baseball other sports activities are a part of 
Japanese life. These pages from an activity book will give 
students an idea of other Japanese sports. 
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TEACHER NOTES t 

This sequence of activities is built around literature and can 
be used in language arts, social studies or interdisciplinary 
experiences. Using literature with students can encourage a wide 
variety of skill learnings and foster social studies content knowledge. 
Carefully chosen examples of fables, folktales and realistic fiction 
and non-fiction can help students develop the self -management skills of 
descreasing egocentric, ethnocentric fc JL stereotypic perceptions and 
increasing acceptance of 

Choosing children's literature with a multicultural focus must be 
done with attention to knowledge and attitudes conveyed. The Council 
on Interracial Books for Children, Inc. (l8^1 Broadway, New York, NY 10023) 
suggests guidelines for evaluating children's books. Their list is 
adapted below: 

1. Consider the illustrations and photographs 



- avoiding those that stereotype by 
over generalizing demeaning or 
rediculing 



- avoiding those that employ tokenism 



2. Considor the story line 'u the 



- weighing the orientation standard for 
success (Western? Eastern? bias?) 



- checking the roles of characters 



3. Consider the lifestyles 



- avoiding those that portray other cultures as 
quaint, exotic, or bizarre 



k. Consider the relationships between people 



- avoiding t^cks in which characters 

are portrayed with stereotypic behaviors 



5» Note the heroes and heroines 



- noting the attitudes and values projected 



- considering the accuracy of those values 



6. Conr-;:.der the effects on a child 1 s self-image 

- noting how the book might be perceived by 
students of the culture portrayed 
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7. Consider the author 1 s and/or illustrator's background 

- using information on the book jacket and 

from sources such as the Junior Book of Authors 
qualifies the author or illustrator to deal with 
the subject 

8. Consider the author's perspective 

- looking to see if the author's bias is 

evident and disturbing to the plot or characteriza- 
tions 

9» Be alert to vocabulary 

- looking for words with insulting connotations 
10. Consider the copyright date 



In addition to applying the above criteria, it is advantageous to 
check books and stories with Japanese people to assess their reactions. 
Consider university students, high school exchange students, sister 
city contacts, community residents or visitors from Japan as sources of 
opinions. 

There is a wide variety of literature related to Japan available 
for use with students. For specific sources, consult the following: 

Japan Thr ough Children's Literature an annotated bibliography 
by Yasuko Makino. Available from: Asia Society, Educational 
Resource Program, 133 East 58th Street, New York, NY 10022. 

Cultural Awareness: A Resource Bibliography by Velma E. Schmidt 
Earldene McNeill. Available from: the National Association for 
the Education of Young Children, l83*f Connecticut Avenue, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20009. (1978). 

Opening Doors: Con temporary Japan contains a section on 
elementary textbook material related to Japan (pages 3-7) 
annotated by themes. This comprehensive book was prepared by 
the Education Sub-Committee, U.S.-Japan Conference for Cultural 
and Educational Interchange in cooperation with the North Carolina 
Dept. of Public Instruction. Available from: The Asia Society 
Inc., New York, NY 10021. (1979). 
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The literature chosen for these activities rates well using the 
ten Council on Interracial Books.criterj as guidelines. The 
activities and materials can be used in their present form for 



• student use as in 

- independent reading guides 

- activity contracts 

- learning center material 

- library projects 

- interdisciplinary projects 

- enrichment 

• use in teacher training to stress 

- the role of literature in social studies 
learning 

- interdisciplinary themes 

- preparation of sample literature materials 
for independent study 
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Activity: 



NOTE TO STUDENTS: 

We will be studying literature that teaches about other people 
in other places and times. It might be interesting to you to know 
that children all over the world read to learn. 

In Japan, for example, parents are strongly encouraged to share 
good books with children. In fact, each year there is a list of special 
books of merit or high quality chosen in Japan. Children can read the 
books and write answers to questions about them for a national contest. 
Winners receive prizes. 

You can guess what some of the 1980 book selections are about by 
looking at these advertising brochures for the literature contest. Can 
you find a book cover that might interest you? 



Pretend you are on a committee to organize a special 
reading contest in your school. 

On a chart list some jobs- your committee would have 
to work with a friend on this. Now try to put the 
jobs in order from first job to last. 

Perhaps you might want to use your list of jobs to 
actually plan a reading and writing contest like the 
one in Japan. Check with your teacher or school 
librarian for ideas and help. 

One part of the job in planning a reading contest 
such as the one in Japan is to select books that 
would be good choices for children to read. One way 
you could do this job is by taking favorite books of 
your classmates and students of other ages. Could 
you v/ork through your school or public library to do 
this? What questions would you ask? How would you 
gather the results to organize a final list? 
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One way to use this packet is to read the entire story 
to the students or put it on tape for a listening station. 
,® activity packet can then be done by students working 
••3£5* independently or in small groups. You may choose to use 
.saaat, the packet in sections. 
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JOURNEY TO 

THE BRIGHT KINGDOM 



by Elizabeth Winthrop 
illustrated by Charles Mikolaycak 

Holiday House • New York 



This story Is an adaptation of the well-known 
Japanese folktale, The Rolling Rice Cakes, which 
tells of a man who entered Kakure-sato, a 
mythical kingdom ruled by mice. 

When this man went to his fields one day to 
gather firewood, he accidentally dropped his 
lunch into a hole. As he was leaning over to 
retrieve the rice cakes, he heard tiny singing 
voices. Overcome by curiosity, he tumbled 
down the hole to the rich world of Kakure-sato. 
The mice insisted he return home, and gave him 
a present of a very small bale of rice. The tiny 
bale turned out to be a magical gift because it 
stayed full to the top, no matter how much rice 
was taken from it. 

I was first introduced to this story in. the 
Manga, or Hokusai sketchbooks. Katsushika 
Hokusai (1760-1849) was a famous Japanese print- 
maker who drew landscapes, folktale characters, 
and many popular scenes in Japanese life. 




Elizabeth Winthrop 
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Use a collection of Japanese art to help you with these 
questions : 



Would you know this was a Japanese story if you only 
sp^sf the pictures? If so, how? 

Do you think the artist was influenced by Japanese 
art? Observe to collect data. Can you find some 
similarities to Japanese prints? Some differences'? 
Write a paragraph beginning with your choice of 
the sentences below: 

Artist illustrator Charles Mikolaycak 
[was or was not] influenced by Japanese 
art in his work for Journey To The Bright 
Kingdom ' — 
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KIYO WAS BORN in May. When the little girl 
was laid beside her, the mother reached out and 
gently touched the baby's face with her 
fingertips, running her hands over the fine, 
smooth skin and the small bump of a nose* 

"Is she pretty?" the wife asked her husband. 

"She is beautiful/' 

"Tell me what she looks like/' 

"She has bright black eyes and a round face 
and a tiny pink mouth/' 

"Oh, I wish I could see her/' the wife cried, 
pulling the baby close and rocking her Her 
husband went out of the room quickly so that 
she could not hear him crying* 

The baby grew fast and, every day, her mother 
would strap Kiyo on her back and take her out 
for a walk in the spring sun* And the mother 
would tell the baby what she was seeing* 

"The cherry trees are all blossoming now* 
Look up, Kiyo, and see their pink blooms* There 
must be a robin sitting up in the branches 
because I can hear him singing* Do you see- 
him?" 



- In the story, Kiyo's mother lost her sight. You learned some 
things about blind people through the story* You orobablv wonder other 
thine^about blind people* Make a list of questions you might want to 
ask a blind person, 
/ — i 



name 



Group these questions into categories. Give each category a 

cwdact a local itecoaaiion for 
ip fmdu (LMSuxrs -fp ijyur (Questions . 
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"Oh, Mama could never make it ail the way 
here. It would be impossible/' Kiyo cried but 
even as she said it, she was thinking that they 
might be able to lead her along the footpath of 
the river if her father helped hen 

"Bring her here/' the mouse said again. "We 
will be waiting/' And with that, he hopped away 
and was soon lost from sight 

During dinner that night, Kiyo was very quiet 
Even her mother noticed it 

"Kiyo, did you come home through the field 
today?" she asked. 
"Yes, Mama." 

"Well, aren't you going to tell me ^bout it?" 
"One mouse came to eat my rice cake. He 
looked very thin. The winter must have been 
bad for them/' 

Her mother asked no more questions. She 
went to bed early. "What's wrong with you, 
Kiyo?" her father said that evening, "You seem 
distracted today." 

"It's the mouse I saw, Papa. I told him about 
Mama and how worried we both have been, 
and he spoke to me. No, T**\k / she cried when 
she saw the doubt on his face. "He told me to 
take Mama to the field. H* said they would be 
waiting." 

"Kiyo, that's impossible. She could never make 
it that far. And what good would it do?" He 
reached out to pat her shoulder. "Your mother 
loves the tales of your mice. But you must not 
get carried away with them. Co to bed now." 

Kiyo tried to say something more., but he 
waved her away. 

^v^&iyo's father advised her not to take her mother to the fields 
to meet .Ihe mice. Pretend you are Kiyo f s father. Make a list of 
reasons you would give kiyo to explain why her mother should not go. 
List as many reasons as you can. 

8i 
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.J^The mice talked together. They talked among themselves and 
Ki 70 could not hear them. They had a difficult decision to make about 
whe^theror not to invite Kiyo and her mother to Kakure-sato. Fill in 
the chart with all the mouse reasons on both sides of the issue vou 
can think of. * 



We should invite them 



We should not invite them 



Share your list with three other people, 
your class the discussion of the mice. 



Make a tape or perform for 
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i^Wordsto describe 




Kiyo described things she saw to her mother. What words might 
you use to describe the following to a blind friend? 

. ^ birdj fool 





&uul (jwnas fla&tsnq th ihcShf 





n«- l hGSe P° ems . foll ° w a syllable format with fiv- syllables in 
line one, seven in line two, and five in line three. 

the hSu y " rd UStS EbOVe and ° ther ideas to poetry in 
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(I (MM &ckw+. 




The tale of the foolish and stubborn landlord in Once Under the 
Cherry Blossom Tree is one of many traditional tales in Japan. An 
excellent source of folktales is available in the collection Folktales 
of Japan edited by Keigo Seki and translated by Robert J. Adams. 
(University of Chicago Press, Chicago, I963. 

The introduction and table of contents from this collection 
give a sense of the scope of the volume and the variety in folktales. 
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"Jfus {(lis about km- 

}\rl -faced 




Cqerr, Eleanor. Sadako & The Thousand Paper Cranes Dell $Tf 
Read Chapter One: 

Familities everywhere celebrate special occasions. 
In chapter one Sadako is excited about Peace Day. 

List brief ideas and facts about Peace Day 



List words to describe 



Pretend you are Sadako writing in her diary while she was waiting 
to go to the Peace Day celebration. Use ideas frora your lists above. 
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9^9 What is a memorial day? 

Make a list cf memorial days we celebrate in the United States 
Srked'in fo^nllp. Y °* ~ t t0 *** * ^ Special da ? s 



Name of Day s 


^ \ Date 




Purpose 









• Ikrk of ihr&t places Umi flUfft 
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# Chizuko and Sadako were best friends. What are qualities you 
think are important jn a best friend? 'Make a list. 



0 When Sadako began to have dizzy spells she decided not to tell 
her parents. Pretend you are Sadako thi-'.ing about that decision. 
Write your thoughts: 



On one hand I should tell someone about my dizzy spells 

On the other hand, maybe I should keep my dizzy spells as 
ray own secret . 



o 



o 



o 
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• Sadako learned she had the disease called leukemia . Chapter 
four describes some of her feelings. Make a list of as many words 
as possible to describe the things she was feeling. 



Pretend you are a friend from Sadako ! s class at school. Write 
her a note to send "cocthe hospital. 



# 

• # # Sadako found folding the get-well paper cranes was difficult 
at first. With Chizuko's help, she learned. Try following 
instructions for making a paper crane. Work with a friend and try to 
keep trying until you learn how. 



You may want to make a copy of the poem from chapter five to 
display with your cranes. 



yo 
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# In the hospital Sadako amused visitors with games, riddles and 
songs. One game she might have played was &A Ai II i/f t a form of 
tic-tac-toe. To play the game CfOA^UM*' 





TEACHER NOTE: 



The theme of similarities and differences in games around the 
world can be stressed by sharing the game gomuku with students., 
For additional information about games, Japan Air Lines* publishes 
a booklet entitled Hobbies, Sports and Recreation of Japan; Games 
which is available from the airlines.v 
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*« Sadako* s mother Mrs* Sasaki worked hard on the kimono for Sadako. 
She worked late into the night though she realized Sadako was very 
ill and may never leave the hospital ♦ What thoughts do you think 
her mother haO as she sewed the silk dress? 



% # Sadako thought about death and dying. Like most people she had 
a lot of questions about death. Make a list of questions you think 
Sadako may have wondered about death. 



%*Sadako f s class felt it was important to pay tribute tc Sadako 

and they did many things before and after her death. Are there 

people in your community who deserve a tribute? How might you and 
your class honor them? 



•# # Probably people in your community fought in World War II. Perhaps 
you might even find someone who went to Japan after the war and worked 
with the Army of Occupation. What questions might you have about 
World War II. Make a list, then attempt to find someone who might 
help you with answers. 
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• # *Sadako continued to have hope that she would get well. Even 
after her friend Kenji died, she folded paper cranes. Pretend you 
are a news reporter assigned to write a human interest story about 
Sadako. Use any facts from the story and 



Think of your audience of newspaper readers. How would they judge 
your news story? List at least four criteria (characteristics to 
judge a story by . ) 

To be good, a human interest story 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 



Now judge your story against the criteria you chose by making a 
check in the good, fair or poor box for each criteria. 



My Story is 


Good 


Fair 


Poor 


1. 








2. 








3. 








4. 









0 
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TEACHER NOTE : 

On a recent trip to Japan, comic books were common reading fare 
for children and young adults. In an attempt to acquaint students 
with commo nali ties in modern Japanese and U.S. comic book culture 
you could 

• Use the article "Comic-Book Culture in Japan" from 
Look Japan , August 10, 1980 as a 

- student reference (as is or adapted) 

- teacher reference 

• Use the repriuts as 

- student handouts with suggested activities 

- a data base for activities 

• Use the above materials to provide stimulus for 
the following activities: 

LEARNING ACTIVITY SEQUENCE : 

Discuss (or have students read and discuss) main points 
of article Comic-Book Culture in Japan. Toshiya Solda did 
quite a bit of research for his article on Comic-Book Culture 
in Japan. Make a list of questions he might have used as 
starting points for his research. 

Put a check next to questions that would be interesting 
to you to study. Select one question to research. Work 
with your teacher to 



Comic books in Japan today have many s imilar ities to U.S. 
comic books. Just from using the sample pages, can you 
predict similarities you might expect to find if you 
looked at many Japanese and American comics. Could you 
check your hypothesis in any way. 

Read carefully to identify the main sections of Professor 
Soeda's article. Using that as an outline, collect 
information for a piece of writing on Comic-Book Culture 
in America. 

Where could you get information? What problems might you 
encounter? 
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LOOK JAPAN, AUGUST 10, 1980 



Comic-Book Culture in Japan 



By Yoshiya Soeda 

Professor of Sociology, Tsukubo University 



Comic -book culture is one of Ihe princi- 
pal facets of contemporary Japanese 
popular culture. It has not necessarily 
held this position for a long time. Before 
the Second World War, and for a while 
after the war, comic books held only a 
secondary position in popular culture. 
From around I960, comic books rapidly 
began to attract great numbers of 
readers, and to become one of the 
recreational pastimes of their daily 
v>0 lives. The structural changes in Japan- 
\£ ese culture and society since that time 
have been influenced by the changes in 
the sensibility and sense of values of the 
Japanese, particularly young people. It 
is nearly impossible ;o examine the life- 
style of the Japanese people if one 
ignores the influence of comic books. I 
would like to attempt a brief introduc- 
tion to and analysis of contemporary 
Japanese comic-book culture from three 
angles: Comic publications and their 
readers, the comics themselves and 
their authors, and the reception and 
reputation in Japan of comic-book 
culture. 



Note: The Japanese word manga, here translated 
as "comics" or "comic-book," has unique cultural 
connotations which enable it to be translated 
variously as "comics," "comlc-slrlp," "cartoon," 
"caricature." or "animation." Since Professor Soeda 
ie concerned here, however, so!''y with printed 
comics and comic books In the strictest sense,' the 
term has been translated accordingly rather than left 
It In the original Japanese. Mora specific aub-oenres. 
however, for which there ft no comfortable English 
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equivalent (I.e.. goktfls end fcamft-ahlbal). haveleen 
left in the original Japanese, with a lileral translation 
In parentheses. ' ■ 

Translated by Alan Paul. 



Comic Publications 
And their Readers 

In the current prosperous state of 
comic-book culture, there are many 
kinds of comic magazines being 
published in great numbers, and many 
comics appear in each of these 
magazines. These magazines can be 
divided into three groups according to 
their presumed readership: Boys' 
comics, girls' comics, and adult comics. 
Most of these are weekly publications, 
but a few are semi-monthly or monthly. 
Let us begin by introducing the names, 
publishers, and circulation of the major 
comic magazines (with approximate 
circulation figures). 
The boys' comics: 

Boys* Jump (Weekly, Shueisha) — 

2,500,000 copies 

Boys' Magazfae (Weekly, Kodan- 
sha) — 1,700,000 copies 
Boys* Sunday (Weekly, Shcgakkan) 
- 1,600,000 copies 

Boys' Champion (Weekly, Akita 
Shoten) - 1,400,000 copies 
The girls' comics: 
Margaret (Weekly, Shueisha) — 
800,000 copies 

Girls' Friend (Twice monthly, 
Kodansha) - 800,000 copies 
Girls' Comic (Weekly, Shogakkan) - 
500,000 copies 
The adult comics: 
Big Comic (Twice monthly, Shogak- 



kan) - 1,000,000 copies 
Big Comic Original (Twice monthly, 
Shogakkan) — 800,000 copies 
Manga Action (Weekly, Futabasha) 

— 400,000 copies 

Play Comic (Weekly, Akita Shoten) 

— 350,000 copies 

As for the number of pages and 
number of comics in each of these 
magazines, the boys' and girls' comics 
run about 360 pages per magazine, and 
each magazine carries from 10 to 20 
different serialized comics. These 
magazines will sometimes carry one or 
two short strips that finish in one install- 
ment as well. The adult comics run from 
about 240 to 270 pages, and carry about 
15 serialized comics in each. The length 
of serialization of a story varies, with 
some ending after three to six months, 
but if a story shows a high degree of 
popularity it can ran for a long time. To 
the best of my knowledge, there are 
currently five comics which have been 
running for 10 years or more. 

Aside from these special comic maga- 
zines, comic strips appear in daily news- 
papers and in regular weekly and 
monthly magazines as well. These other 
publications used to be the primary 
outlet for comics, but they have now 
become secondary to the comic maga- 
zines. The shift took place from the 1960s 
through the early 1870s. The first boys' 
or girls' comic magazines to be 
published were Boys* Sunday and Boys* 
Magazine in 1959. With these two maga- 
zines as the focal point, comics began to 
attract great popularity among young 
boys and adolescents. As for the adult 
comics, the first major ones to appear 
were Manga Action in 1967 and Big 
Comic in 1968. 



From the circulation figures men- 
tioned above, one can imagine the large 
numbers of comic readers that must 
exist In the case of the boy*' comics 
alone, the total weekly publication of the 
four magazines mentioned is 7,200,000 
copies, nearly all of which are actually 
purchased If we add a few more maga- 
zines not mentioned above, the number 
of boys' comics magazines purchased 
weekly is about 8 nfillion. In some cases 
a boy will buy more than one magazine, 
and in some cases a single magazine will 
be passed around and read by several 
boys. Since we have no reliable 
statistical surveys regarding these 
b'Uiations, we can only talk in general 
terms, but let's suppose there are 8 
million boys in Japan who have the 
custom of reading at least one boys' 
comic magazine every week, and put 
their ages at between 5 and 18. Since the 
total male population between 5 and 18 is 
only 12 million, that means that two out 
of every three Japanese boys are 
regular readers of boys' comics. 

If we foilo;v the same suppositions for 
the girls' comics, there are 2,500,000 
girls between 5 and 18 who regularly 
read comic magazines, that is one-sixth 
of the female population of Japan in that 
age group. In the case of the adult 
comics, the four magazines mentioned 
above are all directed towards men, and 
their combined circulation is 2,550,000. 
But there are many other comic 
magazines of this type in this category, 
perhaps as many as 40 or 50 in all. There 
are no reliable circulation figures for 
these other magazines. The regular 
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readers of. these magazines, in the case 
of men, range from their high teens to 
about 35 years of age. Most of these are 
men who developed the custom of 
reading boys' comics in their youth, and 
simply moved to adult comics as they 
grew older. It is thought that the rapid 
appearance of these adult comics one 
after another in the late 1960s was due to 
the fact that the children who began 
reading comics in 1960 were growing up 
and looking for comics of a more mature 
nature. 

In the case of women, it used to be 
unusual for a woman to continue to read 
comic magazines after the adolescent 
period, but over the past ten ye* rs the 
number of women who read adult 
comics has risen dramatically. There 
are still, however, no comic magazines 
aimed directly at adult women. Most 
comics aimed at adult women are found 
in the weekly women's magazines, 
together with serializations of popular 
novels, and articles about scandals 
involving popular stars. 

After being published in a comic 
magazine, if a certain strip is par- 
ticularly popular it may be made into an 
animated television series, in addition, 
there are many feature films, both live- 
action and animated, based on popular 
comics. The characters in popular 
comics can also appear as the heroes of 
popular songs, or on television com- 
mercials promoting products. 

Comics and their Authors 

Most of the comics serialized in comic 
magazines are of a narrative nature 
Among the principal subjects of the 
comics in the boys' comic magazines are 
aspects of l.fe in junior high and high 
schools, children's and adults' inter- 
action with friendly ghosts and robots, 
the pranks and hijinks of naughty 
children, first love between a boy and 
girl, science-fiction stories, particularly 
"space operas," and professional 
athletes' success stories. Most of these 
stories are turbulent, up-and-down af- 
fairs. Some of them feature jokes or 
humorously intended nonsense, but this 
is net the case with most of them. 



The principal subjects of the stories ia 
girls' comic magazines are aspects of 
school life, love stories, and stories of the 
rise to stardom in the entertainment 
world. A special trait of the girls' comics 
is that compared to the boys* comics 
there is relatively little nonsense or 
jokes, and relatively more that re'ates 
directly to romance. 

The principal subjects of the adult 
comics include stories of professional 
life, with soip* kind of specialist such as 
a doctor or 'professor as the protagonist; 
stories portraying the family and office 
life of an average citizen; stories 
featuring criminals or detectives; 




Leading author Osamu Tezuka 
pioneered strong narration In 
comics. "Tetsuwan Atom'* (Astro 
Boy. pub!. : Kodansha) is a long-time 
favorite. 
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stories featuring "gamblers" (associa- 
tion with organized crime implied), and 
stories about professional athletes. In 
addition there are stories set before the 
Meiji Restoration about the samurai, 
farmers, and townsmen of that era, and 
science-fiction stories as well. Most of 
these stories are melodramatic, ap- 
pealing to the most commonplace in- 
terests of the masses, but there are 
some that try to portray life as it is, 
realistically emphasizing the personality 
and humanity of their heroes, and 
sensitively expressing the joys, sadness, 
and pain of living. Those stories por- 
traying the life of a typical citizen hav? 
a relatively high amount of humorous 
material. In addition, adult comic 
magazines carry one-page or eight-panel 
satirical comics, and nonsensical 
serialized comics which run only two or 
three pages per episode 

The most outstanding characteristic of 
the post-1960 comics when compared 
with the comics of the prewar and 
postwar (until the 1950s) periods is their 
comparatively strong sense of narrative. 
It seems that the formerly predominant 
view that all comics were intended 
simply for amusement, to make one 
laugh, was replaced gradually by the 
view that comics were a form of popular 
novel or story-telling, close in nature to 
a written text, and at times they have 
even been interpreted as being ex- 
tremely close in character to a form of 
pure literature. 

There are two major factors behind 
this change in view. The first is the 
appearance, at the beginning of the post- 
war comics book, of a single author 
whose ability at constructing stories was 
on the genius level. This is Osamu 
"tauka. Much as in good literature, 
Tezuka's stories envelope the reader 
totally, until he feels himself a character 
in the story, feeling, thinking, and 
moving like the other characters, and 
being made to think deeply about the 
topics presented by Tezuka. His artistic 
talent is impossible to analyze in an 



entirely rational manner. Tezuka has a 
rich background in literature and music. 

He has written e comic-book version of ; 

Dostoevsky's Crime and Puni$hm*nt t j 
and has incorporated into his comics 

many of the film-editing techniques of ! 

Hollywood. He had great knowledge and : 
ability as a natural scientist as well, 

having graduated from the medical de- ,j 

partment of his university, and having !« 

served as an intern in a hospital (he has \ 

a degree in medicine). In other words, j 

he brought to his narrative comics a host ! 

of talents which had previously not ;( 

existed among authors of comics. •! 

Tezuka pioneered the coiric with a 

strong narrative sense, which is ihe •] 

dominant form today. He began by j 

writing boys 1 comics, and soon was the 1 

most prominent writer in the field. Later ; 

he wrote girls' comics as well. "The ; 

Firebird" itiino Tori) first appeared in j 

1954, serialized in a boys' comic maga- * 

zine, but was interrupted, and when it \ 

appeared again in 1956. it was in a girls' < 

comic magazine. In the 1960s, his work ; 

moved into adult comic magazines. ! 

Even today he is the leading author { 

among all three groups, and most comic \ 

authors under 40 say that they came to ' 

love comics through Tezuka, and that it * 
was under his influence that they 

decided to write comics themselves. :' 

Shotaro Ishimori and Fujiko Fujioar* \ 

two examples. They share with Tezuka ] 

the point of being strongly influenced by \ 

American movies. Beginning with f 

Tezuka, the object of most superior ; 

comic authors was the popularization of • 

comics with a strong narrative. \ 
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The second factor was a condition 
rooted in traditional Japanese culture 
that led to the widespread acceptance of 
comics with a strong narrative as a 
source of daily recreation. Today, 
comics with an unusually strong 
narrative sense are called gekiga 
(dramatic comics), and are as such dis- 
tinguished from other comics. These 
geki ga came to be widely read at the 
end of the 1950s and the authors in that 
early period were basically divided into 
two groups. The first of these was 
centered in Osaka, and in the 
surrounding Kansai area, and its best 
representative was Takao Saito. This 
group, while being strongly influenced 
by Tezuka, attempted to write comics 
aimed directly at young people. The 
second group was based in Tokyo, and 
was composed chiefly of authors who 
had previously written a special 
Japanese form of children's enter- 
tainment called feami-shibai (paper* 
plays). The best representative of that 
group would be Sanpei Shirato. Both 
groups called their new comics gekiga, 
but this kind of comic was really in- 
vented during the war under the 
>^ separate name of kamishibai. 
^ Kami sinbai are a form of entertain- 
ment in which a narrator shows to the 
children, one at a time, 15 or more 
pictures in which u single story unfolds, 
while performing all the dialogue and 
narration. Tlie narrator performed in 
the street, and his storytelling per- 
formance was a means of attracting 
children to buy the candy he had for 
sale. Kamishibai disappeared rapidly 
after the war with the advent of 
television, and some of the people who 
used to draw the pictures for them 
began to write geki ga instead. It seems 
likely that one source of the public's 
sudden affection for gekiga and 
narrative comics was that they had been 
prepared by these kamishibai. Fur- 
thermore, if we go back even further in 




time, we have the classical enter- 
tainments of the picture book (ezothi) 
and picture scroll (emafeimono), and it 
may be that these formed the beginning 
of the genealogy resulting in the tran- 
sition from kami shibai to geki ga. In 
addition, in Japan there was the 
tradition of the benshi. a narrator who 
provided simultaneous Explanations to 
silent movies. As this is a device not often 
used in other countries, there is a need 
to study further its relation to the ap- 
pearance of (lie kami shibai. 

Reception and Reputation 

In the twenty years since 1960, comic 
authors have greatly developed the 
means of expression in comics, and have 
made them more subtle. In addition, 
there has been a tandem development of 
the ability of comics readers to read 
comics properly and decipher their 
charms. There are many sides to the 
question of the author's means of ex- 
pression and the reader's ability to read 
or receive, but the single most important 
area is that of the portrayal of a 
character's psyche and personality. For 
most comic authors, psychological 
descriptions are transmitted chiefly 
through the characters' facial expres- 
sions, particularly the eyes and the 
mouth, and secondarily through 
depiction of the characters' actions, or 
their dialogue. The reader imagines 
what the character is feeling or thinking 
from this combination of facial ex- 
pression, action, and dialogue. During 
the early period, the emotions expressed 
were most often such relatively simple 
ones as joy, surprise, and sadness. 
Gradually, however, such complicated 
emotions as the suspiciously motivated 
flattery of a woman, or jealously 
compounded with self-loathing, came to 
be expressed. When we look at this 
growth of emotional expression, we can 
see how character portrayal in the 
comics has come of age. 

When we Ux* for special charac- 
teristics that comics that have been 
particularly popular over the past 20 
years might share, v* find that they all 
presented characters who were par- 



Below: "Boy's Magazine" soared with the "geki ga" comic "Star of the 
Giants" (publ: Kodansha) written by Ikki Kajiwara and illustrated by 
Noboru Kawasaki. 
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their day. This is a Irail (he comics 
sliaie with television drama, movies, 
and popular literature. 

In tlie same way, most comics with a 
stroug narrative, especially geklga 
have rather stormy plotlines. Such 
stories include violence, and scenes of a 
strong sexual nature. Those who bear ill 
will towards comics, or those who 
cannot enjoy them, have claimed (hat 
those who love comics love them 
because they love sex and violence. The 
weakucss of this argument is that it does 
not explain the failure of many comic 
strips loaded with sex and violence to 
gain any following at ail. 

When we try to examine how those 
who cannot enjoy comics and at a result 
feel critical towards them are actually 
reading them, what we usually find is 
that they concentrate on the dialogue, 
aud pay virtually no attention to the 
facial expressions as a signal of internal 
matters that need to be interpreted. This 
is like going into a movie theater with 
your eyes closed aud trying to enjoy the 
film by listening only. 

The personalities of the most popular 
comic characters are quite varied and it 
is hard to pinpoint any general tren<fc. 
Even so, if one speaks in vague terms, 
from i960 through the early 1970s, the 
type of hero that was most likely to be 
popular was someone with superior 
ability in his profession, who worked 
hard aud who, in matters of competition 
or fights, knocked down his opponent 
without pausing to consider the means 
Such an attitude reflects the social 
psyche of those people who, dreaming of 
a life of abundance, worked with all 
their strength during the period of high 
economic growth. In contrast to this 
the heroes of the J970s, a decade of low 
* economic growth and recession, were 
more often ordinary citizens or laborers 
who wo*K and fall in love, who remain 
anonymous to the world but quietly go 
ahead living their lives. This also 
reflects one extreme of the popular 
social psyche of its period 

If we differentiate further, we can say 
that the narrative comics of the 1960s 

rrftrJ* 1 * lhe * fW '«°- gained enor- 
LrUC>P u,anl y. installing comic-book 
unaasaas a principal part of popular 
culture. lnJ9G5,Jhe.comic ^farof -thr* 



Giants" (Kyojin no ffoshf), story by Ikki 
Kajiwara, illustration by Noboru Kawa- 
saki, began to be serialized in Boys* 
Magazine. The appearance of this 
tremendously popular comic can be said 
to represent the peak of the spectacular 
rise of gekl ga during this period Due to 
this strip, the above publication hit a 
circulation figure of over one million 
copies, which in itself was the topic of 
much discussioa In contrast, it seems 
that nonsense comics, comics designed 
chiefly to make one laugh, attracted 
more interest during the seventies. Of 
course there were still many superior 
gekl ga around, but none that attained 
the explosive popularity of those of the 
1960s. I think that this change functions 
as a reflection of the change in the social 
psyche over this period. 

Finally, bow will Japanese comic-book 
culture change in the years to come? I 
do not have any confident answers on 
this. There are several things that I do 
think relatively safe to predict: The 
average age of those who read comics 
will gradually rise; and eventually there 
will be comics and geklga aimed at 
every generation. In Jjpaa there are 
any number of examples of new forms of 
popular culture that are assimilated 
first by young people, while adults ex- 
press indifference or opposition, but 
gradually overcome age barriers with 
the passage of time. This has been 
the case with baseball, popular music, 
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and movies, to name a few. Comics are 
currently in the process of broadening 
their generational base of acceptance. 

It is very difficult, however, to make 
predictions with respect to the content of 
comics of the future. On the one hand, 
there will probably be many works 
which simply belong to the common- 
place mainstream of popular culture. 
But on the other hand, the few works 
with a high level of artistic intent will 
probably continue as well. Narrative 
comics and humorously intended comics 
will probably continue to be written side- 
by-side. Above that, all I can say is that 
the social psyche of the populace of 
decades to come will probably have 
common cultural traditions as its base, 
and that these will be expressed in many 
forms through the talent of individual 
comic artists. 
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Above: Greatly Influenced by Tezuka, Fujiko 
Fnjlo created "Doracmon" (publ.: Shogakkan) f 
wh'wh in populat among children. 
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